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Wheat and Clover among Corn. 


In our last volume, we mentioned that a farmer | 


of this County had tried with entire success, the 
experiment of sowing clover seed in a corn-ticld. 


He sowed the seed immediately before going | 
through his corn for the last time, and then fol- | 


lowed with the cultivator. The clover grew fine- 
ly, so that by the time the corn was harvested, it 
covered the ground and was up ankle high. 


The same experiment, we learn, was made last | 


year with wheat, by Mr. Harrison, of Lenawee 
County, the inventor of the cultivator mentioned 
by a correspondent in this number. A field ot 


sixty acres of thrifty corn was sown with wheat, | 


which was cultivated in. Late in the fall, the corn 
was taken off, the wheat covering the ground at 
the time handsomely. We understand that the 
crop of wheat is very promising, comparing fa- 
vorably with others which had a regular summer 
fallowing, and that’no one could infer from the 
appearance of the field, the manner in which it 
was got in. An observing farmer informs us that 
he has remarked that wheat sown after corn, and 
got in seasonably, turns out better crops, espe- 
cially on rich lands, than after a naked fallow.— 
There is a diminished growth of straw, but this 
is brichter,the head better filled, the kerrel plump- 
er. Wethink we sce a reason for this, in the ex- 
haustion of some vevetable matter by the corn 
crop, an! in the very different constituents of the 
cornand wheat kernel, which would make the lat- 
ter a very proper crop to succeed the formcr.— 
The objection to this course has usually been, 
that by the time the corn is harvested, and the 
ground prepared for the wheat, the season is too 
far advaneed. Hence. this course cannot wel! be 
pursued on an extunsive seale. 

But the plan of sowing wheat among corn, ob 


| viates this objection. The only additional ones 
that appear to present themselves are, the diffi- 
culty of sowing the seed, (which must be done in 
jevery interval between the rows separately,) and 
the damage to the wheat incurred during the har- 
vesting and drawing off of the corn crop. The 
(latter would probably not be serious. The diffi- 
culty of sowing the seed might be diminished by 
having the rews of corn north and south, a wide 
| distance apart, say 5 feet, while in the other direc- 
tion, they shall only be far enough to admit the 
passage of the cultivator between them. 

When we consider the great saving of labor 
| Which such a system of management produces, 
and the profitable crop obtained as a substitution 
for the naked fallow, it must be admitted there are 
great advantages. It may be thought that there 
will be too great an exhaustion of the land; but 
it is to be remembered as one of the maxims of 
improved husbandry, that with a proper rotation 
| of crops, and a proper husbandry and application 
} of maneres, no field ever need lie fallow in order 
lo preserve or restore its fertility. Tt seems well 
ascertained that there is injury as well as benefit 
in the exposure of a bare soil to the sun, wind 
and rains of summer, and that it is thus exhaust- 
ed of seme valuable properties while it acquires 
others. We think it not improbable that the 
benefit of the shade of the corn-field may be near- 
ly a recompense for the ingredients taken up by 
the crop. ; 

As to stocking down a corn-field with clover, 
this plant will vegetate just as much more thriftily 
i than it would among oats, wheat or barley, as a 
| weed does. A thrifty growth of oats, wheat &c, 

it is well known, will effectually choke down 
wee ls——80 it will clover $ and it is not till these 
| crops are matured and removed that the clover ex: 
iny considerable vigor of growth. The ad. 
| vantage whether with plant or animal, of having 
a vigorous unchecked growth from the start, need 
| not be insisted on. 
The method above spoken of applies of cou 
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For the Mich'gau Farmer. 
The Commentater, No. 2. 
MAY NUMBER. 


“Tas Waeat Crop.” The wheat in this vi- 
cinity looks uncommonly well—far better than it 
did a year ago. If our greatest enemy in wheat 
growing, the rust, does not affect it, the prospect 
is of an abundant harvest. 
showers also have brought forward spring crops, 
such as barley, oats, spring wheat; all of which 
show a fine thrifty broad leaf, and bid fair to pro- 
duce great crops. 

“Kituineg Canapa Tuisties.” I would just 
suggest one method of destroying them, which, I 
think better than deep plowing, or the one recom- 
mended by E. M., or at least more practicable if 
not more sure. lor if the “patches” were ex- 
tended over whole fields as I have seen in some 
of the eastern states, there would be plenty of 
business for the “smail machine” recommended 
by E. M. The plan I propose is simply to take 
a sythe and cut them down when they are in full 
bloom just before, or during a rain, as the water 
falling fills the hollow of the stubble and renders 
the cutting more deadly. <A few years cutting in 
this manner will entirely exterminate them. | 
have seen whole farms on which were acres half 
covered with them, entirely rid of them by this 
means. 


“Saving Fruir rrom THE Frost.” If the 


plan of Mr. Leland will succeed with such frosts 
as we had here last season in May, the informa- 
tion is worth to any man having but one appletree 
of size to bear, a year’s subscription to the Mich- 
igan Farmer. I must say that I have some doubts, 


but as nothing can be lost by the trial, and some- 
thing gained from the manure to the tree, I have 
given it the trial. 

The plan of sowing clover seed, as recommend- 
ed in the article from the Ohio Cultivator, is the 
correct one, as I have repeatedly proven by expe- 
rience ; only I would recommend that the roller 
be passed over the ground after the harrowing is 
completed. This not only facilitates the germi- 
nation of the clover seed, but is a benefit to the 

rain crop. No man who cultivates a farm of 
ight sandy land, should be without a roller, 

“ ManaGement or Timpsr Lanes.” Your 
correspondent cannot receive better directions than 
those given by yourself. Not only all you have 
said in relation to it “is so,” but the land is ben- 
efitted by it as much as it would be with the tim- 
ber cut and cleared off green, and a heavy dress- 
ing of manure given it. The next best method 
is wiat the back-woodsman calls “slashing.”— 
This is done by falling the timber into “windrows,” 
as much as may be without cutting off the limbs. 
After lying about three years, fire is set to it in a 
dry time, and the brush, small stuff, and much of 
the timber will burn. The remainder tumbled to- 
gether without much chopping by the help of a 
team, can be burned without much trouble. By 
ether of these methods, land can be cleared with 
asmall share of the expense that it can in the or- 
dinary way, and as much gained in the improve- 
ment of the land as in the expense of clearing. 

“Curmne Crover.” The plan suggested in 
this article appears very reasonable and is worth 
putting in practice. The same plan might be 


The frequent warm | 


adopted with hay put in the barn, if instead of 
putting it into the “bay” immediately on the 
| ground, it were put on sleepers placed across on 
ithe sills. Ihave often practiced a plan similar 
with grain which I feared might not be fully dry, 
In commencing the mow, place an empty barrel 
on the bottom, packing the grain closely around 
it; as the mow is raised, raise up the barrel until 
the mow is completed. In-this way, a space of 
the size of the barrel is left through the centre of 
the mow fora current of air and the steam of the 
damp grain to pass off. By this plan, grain in wet 
seasons and difficult weather, is prevented from 
heating im the mow which could not otherwise. 

A few words in relation to the preserving of 
agricultural papers, and aiding in extending their 
circulation, and [I have done. The plan tor the 
first is this. Prepare two pieces of thick stout 
pasteboard, of the size and shape of your paper, 
couple them together by pasting on a thin piece 
of leather on the two edges of one side for the 
back of the “book,” leaving a space on the leath- 
er between the two edges equal to the supposed 
thickness of the volume when completed ; punch 
holes through the leather at the edge of the paste- 
board at the top, middle and bottom ; prepare three 
strings, and pass one end through the side of the 
cover intended for the title page, fastening the 
other end on the outside. On the reception of 
each No., punch holes far enough from the back 
edge to hold, corresponding with the holes in the 
cover through which pass the strings, then through 
the other cover, and tie tightly on the outside, and 
you have your work bound. As you get the suc- 
cessive No’s., all you have to do is, to untie the 
string, pull them_out of the back cover, and put 
in the paper as before, and all is safe. 

The plan for the second is, to double if not 
triple the number of subscribers to the Michi- 
gan Farmer, by the solicitations and influence of 
each present subscriber with his neighbors—each 
one procuring one or more new subscribers. It 
can be done, and now the ques:ion is, will you do 
it? Ipledge myself for one to the work. Rec- 
ollect, brother farmers, this is not solely for the 
benefit of the publisher, (although he is worthy, ) 
but for the advancement of the cause of Agricul- 
ture. and elevation of the calling. Shall it be 
said that Michigan, a state strictly agricultural, 
that ranks in its infancy as the sixth in the Union 
as a wheat growing state, will not support, and 
liberally patronize one agricultural paper ? 

Kent Co., May 17th 1846. J. F.C. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
The Commentator, No. 2. 
JUNE NUMBER. 


“Inptan Corn For Sorting anp Fopper.”— 
The suggestions contained in this article are im- 
portant, and what every farmer should bear in 
mind. Our state is generally so newly settle.!, 
that the practice of soiling is inapplicable to us, 
inasmuch as our cattle procure their own subsist- 
ence during the summer by running at large on 
the commons. But in a densely populated coun- 
try, and in and about cities and villages, it appears 
to be a well settled fact that the system of soil- 
ing is by far the most economical method of keep- 
ing stock. But our cattle must be supplied du- 
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ring the winter, and, to reap the greatest profit 
from them, this supply should be liberal—not 
barely enough to keep the breath of life in them, 
so that it will require the whole summer to re- 
cover what they have lost during the winter. 
Tv accomplish this, a sufficient quantity of good 
and nutritious food should be supplied. The 
stalks of Indian corn from which the grain is ta- 
ken, if properly secured, are among the best kinds 
of food for cattle, sheep or horses, and when es- 
pecially cultivated for that purpose, must be un- 
surpassed by any thing else. ‘Then the amount, 
as stated, which can be grown on an acre, must 
give it the preference over any thing else. An- 
other thing also inits favor, Is the time for its 
sowing. By the first of July the light or heavy 
yield of the grass crop can be fully determined. 
and if unfavorable, the crop of corn can be resort- 
ed to. Better for a farmer to summer over ten 
tons of hay, than to lack one. I should give 
corn by far the preference over millet on many 
accounts for this purpose, 

“Cusarine Timber Lanp.”—I should differ 
from your correspondents on the utility of gird- 
ling for clearing timber land. Mr. Belding’s ob- 
jection in regard™to the danger to cattle may have 
some weight. As to the undergrowth, all that 
can be cut as easily as cirdled should be cut when 
the girdling is done, and it is immaterial how high, 
as the stumps will be rotted by the time of clear- 
ing. ‘The year before the time intended for clear- 
ing, all the undergrowth which is left, or which 
has sprung up, should be cut with a bush scythe, 
which wiill facilitate the burning, and will not be 
of sufficient size to be any “drawback upon the 
first crop.” I think if Mr. B. should make the 
trial, he would find his mistake in regard to the 
land being in as “sour crude state as ever.” [ 
am positive that in no way can the thick forest be 
changed to the cultivated field so beneficially to 
the soil, as girdling and letting the trees die stand- 
ing. The finest and largest crop of wheat I ever 
saw, (said to yield 60 bushels to the acre,) was 
on land cleared in this manner. The objection of 
A. M. C. that the timber will be hard to fall, is 
not valid if the girdling is sufficiently high to ad- 
mit of cutting the tree underneath, as it will cut 
easier even than green timber. 

“Farm ImpLements.”—I shall feel gratified 
to see the enquiries of “ Rusticus” answered. 

“Rust wo Wueat.”—If some practicable 
method could be discovered to avoid this evil to 
the wheat grower, the discoverer would be a ben- 
efactor to his race. But our large wheat growers 


at the west, who raise from 50 to 500 acres each, | 


would smile at the idea of sprinkliny it over with 
a “ plasterers’ brush, or a common water pot.” 


“Currant Bususs.”—That currant bushes | 


need pruning, there can be no doubt ; nor is there 
a doubt but the fruit would be greatly 'mproved, 
as well as the appearance of the bush.—Gardeners, 
try it. 

“How To winter Bees.”—A plan equally 
good, attended with much less trouble, and in the 
end about as cheap as that of burying, is, to con- 
struet a substantial Bee-House, so contrived that 
it can be closed up tight in the fall, and so kept 
until the spring opens. The building should be 
about 7 feet wide and 7 feet in height, and of a 
length suited to the number of swarms intended 





| to be put therein. One of this height will an- 
| swer for two tier of hives, one above the other, 
| It should have a good tight floor, and be lathed 
'and plastered. Doors should be made and fitted 
,in perfeely tight on the front side, so as to be 
| put up in the tall for the winter, and taken down 
‘in the spring for the summer. A house of this 
; kind may be so constructed as to be an ornament 
| to the garden or the pleasure grounds of the man- 
| sien, while the industrious bee will furnish a lux- 
ury for the table of the owner. J. F.C. 

| Kent Co., Mich. 


| The Cultivator on Summerefale- 
| lows, &c. 

| QG The fullowing article, designed for our last 
| number, was received too late for insertion, Ar- 
‘ticles can seldom be published which come to 
hand later than the 22d. It is desirable to have 
them by the 15th. Some of the suggestions may 
still be of use, and we give them to the public. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. Huruesot :—I will offer a few suggestions 
in reference to summer fallowing, which I think 
may be interesting and perhaps of utility to some 
of your readers; although had they been for- 
warded in time for your May No., they would 
doubtless have been more in season. 

The cultivator, although not brought into gen- 
eral use in Michigan, at least, in the western 
part, I consider one of the best of implements 
extant for doing this part of the farmer’s work 
expeditiously and well. By its use the ground 
may be put in better order, and a heavier crop se- 
cured with once plowing, than by three after the 
ordinary method, especially where a sward is bro- 
kenup. ‘The reason is obvious. In the common 
way, by the time the sod has fairly commenced 
rotting, it is turned back and exposed to the ac- 
tion of the dews, rains, and hot sun, by which its 
| fertilizing properties are mostly dissipated. For 
what does not renew its partially extinguished 
life and growth, choking thereby the growth of 
the grain—dries and is left on the ground a detri- 
ment rather than a benefit to the crop. But if it 
remain where it is first deposited by the plow, it 
becomes decomposed in time to be available to the 
grain in its growth, and its beneficial effects will 
be as apparent as would those of a good dressing 
of compost. I consider these remarks to apply 
very forcibly to the prairies, and all soils to which 
| June grass, or blue grass as it is sometimes called, 

is indigenous ; for they are seldom without a sod 
jat time of plowing. I think it advisable to break 
the ground for the application of the cultivator, 
an inch or so deeper than common depth, fur the 
|better security of the sod from being disturbed, 
and the obtaining of a greater depth of soil.— 
The segments irons, or tecth, if made of wrought 
iron, and laid with steel, would undoubtedly be the 
best ; but cast ones I find to answer a very good 
purpose. The manner of constructiug the culti- 
vator for fallow ground, could be varied to suit the 
team designed to work it; for two yoke of cattle, 
or one yoke and a horse, one made in ‘he form of 
a three-cornered harrow, rather longer according 
to the width, of a size to contain about nine five 
inch teeth, would, by the application of a tonguo 
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to keep it steady, be apt to work well ; although, 
in soddy ground, it might incline to slide off; in 
which case it would be better to reverse the man- 
ner of locomotion, by turning the teeth around, 
removing the one from the point to the cross piece 
to give the sods a chance tu clear, and inserting 
the tongue between the two extremes, at a dis- 
tance from their ends that would ballance the in- 
strument, and make it run level, which, upon the 
whole, though rather unique, I consider the better 
way. 

Pecbape some of your correspondents can sug- 
gest a method that would be preferable to this ; 
if so, I should be very happy to profit thereby. 

* Superadded to the advantage of a larger crop, 
by the use of the cultivator, will be that of the 
better order in which the ground will be left fora 
subsequent plowing, besides the very agreeable 
consideration of a smooth surface on which to 
work while securing the crop. 

Tus Youne Farmer or L. P. R. Micn. 

May 20th, 1846. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
Home-made Guano. | 

Mr. Epiror :—While merchants are sending 
their ships to Africa and South America for Gua- 
no, and farmers are paying such heavy prices for 
it, it seems to me that very many of them are 
overlooking a manure of nearly the same nature, 
and of great value, which is continually left to ac- 
cumulate in their henroosts. This manure, which 
is sometimes allowed to accumulate to the depth | 
of 18 inches or 2 feet, would be nearly as valua- | 
ble as guano, and probably more profitable, and | 
it is surprising that farmers are not aware of its | 
value. 

It must not, however, be applied too liberally ; 
for like all highly concentrated manures, if too 
much be used on a given space, it will prevent 
vegetation. I think the best way to apply it 
would bein a compost. Let 3 or 4 times its bulk 
of marsh muck be mixed with it, then spread it on 
Jand that has been plowed, and harrow it in im- 
mediately, and it will be found a highly valuable 
manure. N. H. 








From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Preparation of Seed Wheat. 

Mr. Eprror:—I have noticed several commu- 
nications in your valuable paper, upon the prep- 
aration of seed wheat; as they all differ some- 
what from the method I have adopted for the last 
threc years with much success, I beg leave to give 
you my mode of preparation. 

I place a half hogshead nearly full of water in 
my barn—add glauber saults until the water ceas- 
es to dissolve them; then take a half bushel of 
ewheat in a bale basket, sink it gradually, stirring 
#t with a paddle until every particle of filth is 
washed out, which will float on the brine ; raise 
the basket suddenly to throw off the filth, let the 
brine drain from it, place the wheat on the floor 
and roll it in newly slacked lime, then run it aside | 
to let it dry a few hours before sceding—skim the 
floating filth from the brine and strain it through | 
a colander or fine sieve. By this mode one hand | 
ean wash as fast as ten ploughs can put it in. 

In 1843, I received 190 bushels of sced wheat 





from the Western shore ; after seeding more than 
one half I discovered smut in it, and prepared 30 
bushels as stated, washing out a quantity of smut 
and other filth. In 1844 I found the smut much 
increased in the wheat not prepared ; in that pre- 
pared, after a careful examination, I found only 
one smut head; I then examined the grain, and 
thought I could see a perceptible difference in fa- 
vor of the prepared wheat. 

In the fall I seeded 75 bushels of that wheat, 
washing only 12 bushels. In 18451 examined 
carefully the 12 bushels seeding, and found no 
smut ; I did not examine that not prepared, but 
found none in cleansing it for market. I again 
compared the grain, and observed if any thing, a 
greater difference in favor of the prepared wheat. 
1 also discovered a like difference in a white wheat 
that I was seeding. 

Last fall I prepared my entire crop, 162 bushels, 
using 200 lbs. salts, and nearly six barrels of 
slacked lime. I seeded two sinall parcels of wheat, 
one from Pennsylvania, the other from the seuth- 
ern part of this state, both containing a large 
fore of smut; if these prove clean the coming 

arvest I shall consider this preparation proot 
against smut. As we have diseovered an anti- 
dote for this pest, I now no longer fear it, and will 
recommend to your subscribers in this part of the 
country, to change their seed wheat at least every 
two or three years, for I am fully satisfied from 
experiments I have made, that great gains will 
result from it. A Supscriper. 

Eastern Shore, Md., March 30, 1846, 

The Cut-Worm. 

This is the most troublesome worm that we 
have to contend with in our fields and gardens.— 
We think our readers generally understand what 
is meant by the cut-worm. It is of a slate color, 
and is often found more than an inch long. It 
differs from the common muck-worm, that comes 
from the dor-bug, being more slender and darker, 
and its habits are peculiar. It attacks young 
plants in the night only, and then it curs them 
off square near the earth, and leaves them pros- 
trate and uneaten, 

It is destructive among cabbage plants and a 
variety of others; it fells to the earth peach and 
cherry trees that are an cighth of an inch in di- 
ameter, and causes much trouble to nursery men. 
It seems to delight in mischief, not devouring the 
hundredth part of the game that it has killed. It 
seems to suck the sap of young plants, not caring 
for the wood or leaf; and many of what wecom- 
monly call weeds seem as agreeable to the cut- 
worm as the most valuable plants. Hence some 
gardeners leave weeds about their favgrite plants 
in order to feed this worm. 

Before the sun or the gardener rises, the cut- 
worm buries himself close by the plant that he 
has felled, to the depth of an inch, and more; 
there he lies quietly till evening, when he crawls 
to the next plant for his next supper. If you 


|have a nursery row of peach or cherry trees ten 


inches apart, and no weeds between, he will ad 
vance regularly and fell a tree each night till the 
trees have grown too hard for him, You will 
then find some of them half eaten off and left so. 

One mode of destroying the cut-worm is to 
watch your dnitls carly in the morning, and whcr- 
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ever you find he has felled a tree, dig down and 
find him near the root. You then put him ona 
hoe or stone and crush him with your foot—tread- 
ing on him in the dirt will not kill him, Cutting 
in two, or cutting off his head will answer when 
you have a proper implement h@hdy. 

Some guard their favorite plants by placing cir- 
cular birch bark around each one, two inches high. 
Strips of board placed on each side of the drills 
will guard against such as are not fenced in with 
the plants. 

It would be a good plan to have burnt earth to 
sow plants in that are so agreeable to the cut- 
worm as the young cherry and the young peach 
tree. It is well known that cabbage plants suc- 
ceed best on ground that has had brush burnt on 
it. Burnt earth might be placed between strips 
of boards set edgwise, and not many cut-worms 
would trouble the gardener in this space. This 
may possibly be ehcaper than to place a wall of 
birch bark, or of tin, around each plant.—JJass. 
Ploughman. 


Whitewash for a Stone or Brick 
Building. 


Take 1 bushel of unslacked lime, 
4 gallon of vinegar, 
8 lbs. tallow, 
8 lbs. alum, 
12 Ibs, salt, 
4 lbs. ground rice; 
slack the lime with the boiling water ; then, while 
hot from slacking, add the other ingredients, (the 
tallow to be melted, and the rice flower to have 
been dissolved in boiling water,) and stir till fully 
incorporated ; the longer it stands the better. 

Apply two coats, with a whitewash brush. 

Some of the public buildingS at Washington 
have been washed with this composition, and ex- 
perience has decided it to be the most valuable of 
any that has ever been employed for such a pur- 
pose.— Ex. Paper. 

To Destroy Rats. 

* Melt hog’s lard in a bottle plunged in water 
heated to about 150 deg. Fahrenheit: mtroduce 
into it half an ounce of phosphorus for every ib. 
of lard, then add a pint of proof spirit or whisky; 
cork the bottle firmly after its contents have been 
heated to 150 deg., taking it at the same time out 
of the water ; agitate it smartly till the phospho- 
rus becomes uniformly diffused, forming a milky- 
looking liquid. This liquid being cooled, will af- 
ford a white compound of phosphorus and lard, 
from which the spirit spontaneously separates, 
and may be poured off to be used again, for none 
of it enters into the combination, but it merely 


serves to comminute the phosphorus, and diffuses | 


it in very fine particles through the lard. This 
fairy compound, on being warmed verv gently 
may be poured out into a mixture of wheat flour 
and sugar, incorporated therewith, and then fla- 


vored with oil of rhodium or not, at pleasure. The | 


flavor may be varied with oil of anniseed. This 
dough, being made into pellets, is to be laid into 
rat holes. By its luminousness in the dark it at- 
tracts their notice, and being agreeable to their 
palates and noses it is readily eaten, and proves 
certainly fatal. They soon are seen issuing from 
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| their lurking places to seck for water to quench 
their burning thirst and bowels, and they common- 
_ly die near the water. They continue to eat as 
| long as it is offered to them, without being deter- 
| red by the fate of their fellows, as is known to be 
the case with arsenical doses.”—Selected. 


N. B. Be careful not to take the phosphorus in 
the fingers, as their heat is sufficient to ignite it, 
when it is not readily extinguished, and makes a 
| bad burn. Eb. 


What Causes Dusty Hay? 

Every farmer has probably observed that some- 
times, after hay has been in the barn for a time, 
; on removing it much dust arises from it, and this, 
|too, when it was apparently clean and dry when 
|it was put into the mows, We have never been 
satisfied in regard to the cause of this. 
| A writer in the Massachusetts’ Ploughman on 
ithe subject of making barns tight by clap-board- 
ling or shingling thei, thinks that it is injurious 
ito make them tight, and says that the hay will be- 
;come “dusty and smoky,” when that kept in more 
}open barns will remain bright and good if it is se- 
|cured in good order. ‘The Editor of the Plough- 
‘man endorses the opinion, and observes that he 
'has knewn numerous instances of spoiled hay in 
consequence of tight loading.” 

Can any of our readers throw any light upon 
the subject? Does hay, when cut in good season, 
well made, and put into stacks, ever become dusty? 
Some attribute this dust to the hay being late cut, 
and to its accurnulating dust from the atmosphere 
which adheres to the hay. If this were the case, 
why does not the dust show itself while getting 
the hay in, as plentifully as afterwards? If it be 
true that tight barns are actually injurious to hay, 
lit ought to be generally known, for it would save 
, much expense which many incur with a belief that 
|it is best, when they would not incur the same if 
jit is actually adamage to their fodder.—Me. Far. 








Harrisou’s Cultivator. , 

| Mr. Epiror :—Please allow me, through your 
| paper, to call the attention of the farmers of this 
istate to Harrison’s Cultivator. Tam now using 
\it on my farm, and fecl bound to say that it is su- 
| porior to any cultivator before invented. It 1s in 
, the form somewhat of the ancient Roman plow— 
\is very simple in its construction, but is a most 
| admirable article for many purposes, but especial- 
| ly for clearing out the weeds from among corn, 
| It weighs only about thirty pounds, and a boy and 
\a horse will do the work of four men in a corn- 
| field, if a common plow is used for plowing. 
JonaTuan Lama. 

| Waterloo, June 8th, 1846. 


Cure ror Heaves in Horses.—A farmer in- 
‘forms us thathe has reeentiy cured two of his 
| horses, which had the heaves badly, by the use of 
| the following remedy: 

| ‘To 3 quarts sweet milk, add a teaspoonful of 





‘sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol,) and mix with the 
horses’ feed. Give at first, three times a week, 
|and afterwards once or twice as there may seem 
| oceasion for a few weeks longer. Our informant 
| says there was little appearance of the heaves a& 
‘ter the first weel 


< 
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Analysis of Clover. 


In the last Cultivator are contained the results 
of alabored analysis of red clover, made by Prof. 
Horsford, an American who has been for some 
time a student in Agricultural Chemistry, under 
the celebrated Liebig. 

“Of thedry plant altogether, the 
percent. of ashes was 
Of the leaves, 10,69 do 
Of the stems, 8,52 do 
Ingredients of the Ashes. 
Potash 16,101 
Sodium 1,874 
Soda 40,712 
Lime 21,914 
Magnesia 8,289 
Phosphate of iron 670 
Chlorine 2,856 
Phosphoric acid 3,915 
Sulphuric acid 1,063 
Silica 2,605 


11,18 per cent. 


| 


cattle when depastured, this precaution may be- 
come unnecessary. 

After draining sufficiently, if it is desired to 
stock down with the cultivated grasses, it is only 
necessary to burn, (if the meadow has not been 
mowed,) sow tye seed of timothy or red-top, or 
both, and scarify the turf thoroughly with a sharp 
harrow. As with beings of a higher order, the 
new race will gradually elbow out the aborigines, 
If cultivation is the object, the qualities of the 
soil are greatly improved after plowing, by a top 
dressing of lime or ashes, to neutralize the acida 
which have been accumulated during the long 
submersion : for such soils are literally, as well 
as in common parlance, sour. They are said, 
however, to produce good crops of oats without 
such application. The most proper crops are 
oats, corn, and roots,—especially potatoes and 
ruta bagas. 

Whcether marsh meadows are susceptible, after 
two or three years of cultivation, of being carri- 
ed through a regular rotation of crops, like the 
upland, we are not sufficiently informed to say. 





It will be observed that this differs somewhat 
from the analysis given in Johnston’s Encyclope- | 
dia. The discrepancy is widest in the quantity 
of soda. 

According to this analysis, 1000 lbs. of dry 
clover hay contained of 


Potash 19,95 ibs, 


We know one, which a few years since was grown 
/over with wild grass, scattered tamaracks and 
jclumps of willows, over which, since draining, 
white clover is spontaneously spreading. We 
see no reason why red clover might not also be 
successfully introduced, For wheat they must 


long be unsuitable, from the excess of vegetable 
matter ; and all kinds of grain would be subject to 
being laid, as well from too great rankness of 
growth, as from the lack of silicious matter. 


“ 


Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 
Alumina 

Silica 
Sulphuric acid 
Phosphoric acid 
Chlorine 


7 Total 





Large Animals. 


We have frequent accounts of the great size 
and weight to which animals attain. We are 
told of horses If hands high, of oxen weighing 
2 or 3000 lbs., of hogs of 6 or 800 Ibs., when 
| butchered, &c. This is all well enough. But 


74,78 lbs. 








Reclamation of Marsh-Meadows. 


The first step in reclaiming one of our natural | 
meadows, is of course, to produce the degree of | 


| unless considered with regard to the actual profit 


in rearing such animals, facts of this description 
are of no consequence whatever to the practical 


dryness desirable, by ditching. ‘'T'o accomplish | farmer. 
this, it is generally found necessary to cut mar-| If these mammoth specimens can be produced 
ginal as well as centre ditches, in order to cut off | pound for pound, at a less cost than smaller ones, 
the sources of springs, flowing in from the up-; and if they have as much or more hardiness, then 
land. It sometimes happens that springs rise in| are they profitable and desirable. But if the re- 
the interior of a marsh, fed by an under-ground| verse of this is true, they may do for playthings 
channel ; in which casea side ditch will be needed | with those who farm it for amusement, and will 
passing from the spring to the main ditch. | serve to swell a paragraph for the newspapers ; 
It is very possible to drain too thoroughly. If, but the judicious farmer who looks only to the 
made very dry at once, before the soil has had! greatest profit from his operations, will think 
time to settle, and while it yet retains its spongy | twice before he enters upon the race of competi- 


j 


texture, neither the native wild grass, nor the 
seed of cultivated grasses will grow successfully. 
‘The ditches which are necessary to carry off the | 
surplus waters of the early spring, would, if left) 
open through the droughts of summer, produce | 
this excessive dryness. Hence it is well, so soon | 
as the requisite degree of draining has been ac- | 
complished, to close up the mouths of the ditches, 
and prevent the further escape of the water. 
We refer now to marshes recently reclaimed, and 
which have never been brought under cultivation. | 
After acquiring some compactness by the natural | 
process of settling, after the superfluous waters 
shall have been removed, which process is accel- 
lerated by cultivation, or by the trampling of 


tion on such points, or makes expensive purchases 
of such stock. 

Two cows that yield as much milk and butter, 
and at the same time consume as much provender, 
as three of a smaller size, are not a whit more 
profitable, A large sheep that shears as much 
wool, and requires as much keep as two small 
ones, is just as profitable and no more so, (except 
some small difference in the labor of shearing,) 
provided the quality of the fleece and mutton is 
equal. This is very apparent. 

The true test of the comparative profit of do- 
mestic animals, is the production of the greatest 
amount of profit, from a given amount of feed 


and labor. 
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As a matter of fact, we believe it is generally 
found that with al! kinds, (unless, possibly, sheep 
may be an exception, ) a medium size is productive 
of the greatest profit. This size is usually ac- 
companied with greater hardiness and power of 
endurance, and easiness of keep. We have rei- 
erence, of course, to the size of the breed—not 
so much to greater or less size attained in the 
same breed by difierence of keep; though there 
isa mediam here too.—The animal which has 
been always continued in a thrifty condition, with- 
out being stunted by starvation or exposure on 
the one hand,nor made tender and of flabby growth 
by too assiduous stuffing on the other, will yield 
the most absolute profit, unless designed merely 
for the knife, in which case the growth can hardly 
be too rapid, 





Manvres For Fruit Trees.—No tree appears 
to be more benefitted by animal manures than the 
peach tree. We may often observe this when it 
grows near a barn-yard,so as to reach the manure: 
that the growth is greater, the leaves greener, and 
the fruit larger, than when it stands on sterile 
ground ; and even as a general rule, fruit of the 
same variety is flavored in proportion to its size : 
the larger, the finer. Urine may be very advan- 
tageously applied to this tree; especially while it 
is small, as well as to young apple trees. It not 
only hastens their growth, but, by its offensive 
odor, repels the borer from the latter, and the | 
peach-worm (Augeria) from the former. A small | 
tree will beara pint once a fortnight, and perhaps | 
more and oftener ; for I have never injured any of | 
my trees by this application, and consequently | 
have not ascertained the amount which may be 
used upon them; certainly large trees will bear | 
rouch more.—.4m. Quar. Journal. 

Bean and Pea Crops preparatory to | 
Wheat. 
Gen. Harmon has five acres in wheat, not far | 





from one half of which was sown after beans, and | 
the other moiety after peas. ‘he fie!d had been 
cultivated in corn, and was very even as to quality. 
The seed wheat was sown after the beans, with- 
out plowing, and covered with a two-horse culti- 
vator. After the peas the land was plowed once 
before seeding, and the seed also covered with the 
cultivator. The wheat growing after the beans 
is twice as large as that sown on the pea field. 
From other experiments and observation, Gen, 
H. regards a bean better than a pea crop, where 
wheat is to be sown in autumn.—Gen. Farmer. 








To Extract Patst or Greask Srots.—Dipa | 
pen in spirits of turpentine, and transfer it to the | 
paint spot, in sufficient quantity to discharge the | 
oil and gluten. Let it stand some hours, then | 
rub it. For large or numerous spots, apply the | 
spirits of turpentine with a sponge if possible, be- | 
fore it becomes dry.— Brit. “lm. Cult. | 


(G?TreatMent or Cows.—When an animal | 





is quiet, the respirations are fewer ; less food is | 
consumed in respiration, and the animal, if rt 
milked, fattens. Hence, cows ought never to be 


driven rapidly to or from pasture. Where a cow 


cs ‘ y . 
is exercised much, the material which would have 


been converted into butter, is consumed in respi- 
ration. Prof. Playfair. 





Agricultural Papers. 


Now, as to the contents of agricultural papers; 
whose fault is it if they are not practical? Who 
are the practical men? who are daily conversant 
with just the things a cultivator most needs to 
know ? who is stumbling upon difficulties, or dis- 
covering some escape from them ? who is it that 
knows so much about gardens, orchards, farms, 
cattle, grains and grasses? Why, the very men 


who won't write a word for the paper that they 


,read, and then complain that there is nothing 


practicalinit. Yes there is. There is practical 
evidence that men are more willing to be helped, 
than to help others; and, also, that men some- 
times blame others for things of which they them- 
selves are chiefly blameworthy.—West. Farmer 


§ Gard. 





To prevent Horsts BEING TEASED BY Figs, 
—T'ake two or three handfuls of walnut leaves, 
upon which pour 2 or 3 quarts of cold water; 
let it infuse one night, and pour the whole, next 
morning, into a kettle, and let it boil for a quarter 
of anhour; when cold, it will be fitforuse. No 
more is required than to moisten a sponge, and, 
before the horse goes out of the stable, let those 
parts which are most irritable be smeared over 
with the liquor, viz: between, and upon the ears, 
the neck, the flank, &c. Not only the lady or 
gentleman who rides out for pleasure, will derive 
benefit from this preparation, but the coachman, 
the wagoner, and all others who use horses du- 
ring the hot months.—British 4m. Cult. 


To reEsTORE TarntED Mrat.—If salted, wash 
it and throw away the old brine, then replace it 


|with the following composition, and let it lie in 
iit fora few days: Fresh-burnt charcoal,powdered, 


12 parts; common salt, 11 parts; saltpetre, 4 
parts. Mix. This must be used the same as 
common salt; and when you want to cook the 
meat, the black color may be removed with clean 
water.— Brit. «Im. Cult. 





Tar ror Surer.—A gentleman, who keeps a 
large flock of sheep, says that during the season 
of grazing he gives his sheep tar, at the rate of a 
gill a day for every twenty sheep. He puts the 
tar in a trough, sprinkles a little find salt over it, 
and the sheep consume it with eagerness, This 
preserves them from worts in the head, promotes 
their general health, and is thought to be a spe- 
cific against the rot.—Brit. “Im. Cult. 





To Prevent Brass Vesseis rrom Contracr- 
inc Verpicris.—After being used, instead of wi- 
ping them dry, it has been found that by constant- 
ly immersing them in water, they are kept per- 


'fectly innoxious, and will remain for vears fully 


as clean and nearly as bright as when they first 
came out of the hands of the workmen.—.4mer. 
Agricult. 
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New Magazine. 
Yue Horticuctrvrist; and Journal of Rural art 
and Rural Taste. By A. J. Downing, Author of 


“ Landscape Gardening,” “ Designs for Cottage | 


Residences,” “Fruits and Fruit ‘I'rees of Amer- 
ica,” etc, etc. 


This Magazine will be devoted to Horticulture, 
Pomelogy, Landscape Gardening, and Rural Arch- | 
itecture, the latter embracing designs for rural 


cottages and villas, farm-houses, gates, lodges, 
hot-houses, vineries, &c. 


fine paper, and embellished with numerous engray- 


ings, illustrative of the various subjects to which | 
it is devoted, making an annual volume ef about | 


600 pages, at 3,00 a year, payable in advance.— 
Published by Luther ‘I'ucker, at the office of “'The 
Cultivator,” Albany, N. Y., to whom all bu: 
letters should be addressed. 


Iness 


The character of both the Publisher and Editor | 


‘ient guaranty that the} 


furnish the public a s 
above publication will be one of high u 
is, no doubt, destined to do much towarc 
ting the standard of rural taste, and cultivating a 
relish for rural embellishments. Every man of 
means, who has an eye for the beautiful in nature 
and rt, should have the work, 


It 


rorit 
ICL ive 


ls 





We are indebted to the Hon. Jas. B. Hunt and 
the Hon. J. H. Johnson for copies of the Report 
of the Commissioner of Patents. 


Tue Season.—The season continues, on the 
whole, favorable, especially for the wheat crop. 
‘here is now (Junz 25th) every prospect that the 
heavy growth on the ground will ripen for an un- 
usually early harvest, without injury. 

The dry weather during the past month has 
approximated to drouth, and spring grain, except 
corn, has suffered in some sections. 





Tar Markxer.—tThe prospect of an abundant 
harvest in most, if not all the great wheat grow- 


ing states of the West, together with the loss of | 


any expectation of such a modification of the 
British tariff as will affect prices advantageously, 
and other causes, have produced an unfortunate 
depression in the grain market. So numerous, 
and so liable to change are the causes which ope- 
rate, that it seems impossible to foresee, with any 
certainty, the high or low price of commodities 
for any considerable period in advance. 


Waterwve PLrantrs.—The London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle cautions against watering plants too 
frequently, or before they absolutely require it. 
After the ground has parted with the greater por- 
tion of its moisture, and vegetables are upon the 
point of flagging, then, and not before, is the time 
for watering ; and this, when done, should not be 
done in driblets, but copiously, so as to penctrate 
well amone the roots. Superficial waterines 
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The work will be is-| 
sued on the first of each month, (commencing | 
July, 1846,) in numbers of 48 pages, printed on 


eleva- | 


Jury 


keep the surface of the soil in a puddle, but never 
'reach the roots. One effectual supply, whether 
| applied to plants in pots, under glass, or in the 
, open ground, is not only of far greater utility, but 
| much more economical than ten partial ones. 


| Sgep Peas.—To prevent seed peas being in- 
| fes ed by bugs, it is recommended, to pour boiling 
| water on them for a minute as svon as gathered. 
| This destroys the insect, while in the larva state, 
| before it has had time to do any other injury than 
that of rendering the peas unsuitable for the table. 





Carico Corx.—A. W. Townsend, in the Far- 
mers’ Cabinet, strongly recommends the above 
species of corn, especially for culinary purposes, 
Its most valuable property for this use, and that 
in which it differs most from other varieties, is in 
containing a larger proportion of starch and less 
of oil, Mr. T. says, “The bread of the corn, 
when mixed and prepared for baking in the same 
manner as wheat flour, will become light sooner 
than wheat ; and for pies does not stick together 
'as wellas wheat flour. In taste, a difference can 
be discovered. But let a person who has no 
knowledge of the article make use of the bread, 
pudding, or pies, which occurred at my own table, 
and let him be asked of what the article was 
made, and he would pronounce it wheat—so near 
does it approach it.” “I had 72 or 73 pounds 
' when taken to the mill ; and had 30 lbs. of super- 
fine, and 20 of common flour—and 21. Ibs, of 
| bran.” 


t 





| Hay Maxine.—Why not adopt the same rule 
in regard to the time of cutting clover and grass 
ifor hay, that is followed in cutting medicinal 
‘herbs? ‘I'he object in both cases is to secure the 
intrinsic virtues of the plant. In curing herbs, 
| as all acquainted with the subject admit, the most 
| proper time for cutting is when they are in full 
bloom: and it is also admitted that they should 
be cured in the shade, because if exposed to the 
| more direct influence of the sun and air, some ot” 
| their valuable properties would be evaporated.— 
| Cultivator. 
Iizaves in Honsrs.—A correspondent says, 
| after trying various modes, he has found the fol- 
| lowing the best treatment for horses having the 


| 
} 
' 


| heaves, viz :—I'o feed no hay, but plenty of 
bright, whole (or uncut) straw, with all the oats 
they would eat, (the latter soaked in cold water 
three or four hours,) witha pint of oil-meal [flax 
seed] daily. On this feed they have worked well, 
and were troubled but little with the disease.— 
Cultivator. 


Wueat.—The total amount of wheat import- 
ed into Great Britain in 1840, froi all other coun- 
tries, was 1,993,405 quarters. Only one twenty- 
fifth of this amount was sent by the farmers cf 
the United States, though possessing equal ad- 
yantayes as to duty. —Cultivator. 


sure thrift and fruit. It loves a deep rich soil, not 
too dry and sandy.— Prairie Farmer. 
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Manuring by Green Crops. 

Suppose land to be in clover; which will most 
improve the soil, or conduce to the product of the 
succeeding crops, plowing in the entire growth 
of clover, or feeding it off with stock ? 

In regard to this question, we incline to the | 
opinion from evidence derived from experience | 
and observation, and considerable inquiry, that it 
is better to feed off clover than to plow it in. 
We believe that the best crops are obtained where 
the clover is depastured. 
brought up for discussion at several of our agri- 
cultural meetings, and the vpinion expressed by 
nearly all farmers who haye had pri actical ac- 
quaintance with it, was in agreement with our 
own. Col. Cost, membe t of the eee from 
Ontario, and an extensive and judicious farmer, 
stated that he had practised plowing in clever, and 


had observed the results thus produced compared | 
with those where it had been fed off, and he gave | 


a decided preference to the latter course. ‘I'he 
experience of Gen. Harmon, of Wheatland, well 
known as one of our most sueces 
mers, has also, we are authorized to say, indnes 
him to form the same opinion. 
that his wheat crop is always better where clove 
has been depastured. 

We are not aware of many experiments having 


been made expressly for the purpose of testing 


this point, though its importance is such as to | 
render the most care ful experiment necessary, and | 


we would suggest this to agricultural socicties 
as one of the subjects to which their attention 
should be directed. 


We recollect having rea] an account of an ex- | 
periment made by the late Gen. Harrison, of 


Qhio. He had a field of clover consisting of sev- 
eral acres—the soil of clayey loam, and of uni- 
form character. He divided it into two parts, 
one of which was pastured, chiefly with cattle, 
and on the other the growth of cloyer was plow- 
edin. In the autumn, the pasturea portion was 
plowed, and both parcels were sown to wheat. 


Che wheat was best on the part which had been | 


pastured, as were also the two succeeding crops, 
consisting, if we mistake not, of oats and clover. 


Various causes are assigned for the effects | 
It is said that by burying |; 


above mentioned. 
in the soil a mass of vegetation while it is filled 


with sap and juices, a sourness is produced which | 
is hurtful to succeeding crops. 2. In some in- |; 


stances where a considerable quantity of clover 


has been plowed in, its effect is thought to have | 


been to make the soil too “hovery,” or “ puffy,” 


as it is variously called—that is, it becomes too | 


loose at the bottom of the furrow and the roots 
of the wheat do not obtain a sufficiently firm | 
hold. 


That sourness is actually caused by the fer- | 


mentation of a large mass of green clover or other 
vegetation, does not seem improbable. The sap 
contained in the stalks and leaves may be foreed | 
by fermentation into acetic acid, and the sugar | 
and starch be turned to vinegar. Every one may 
have noticed that a pile of green weeds or green 
grass, becomes after a time op sour——the 
acid may be perceived both by smell and taste— 
and we are unable to see why the same eflect | 
should not take place when a heavy crop of clo 
ver is tnrnel in with the plow Af all events 


This subject has been | 


sful wheat-far- 


x] se th 
Ha has noticed | formed 
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the effeets of the practice are suc ih that many far- 
mers declare they would prefer haying the clover 
cut and carried off the land subhee than that it 
shield be turned in green. 

Mr. Vinper, of Geneva, informs us that he 
‘former! ly plowed in clover, but that he has latter- 
ly discontinued the practice. He is of opinion 
| that the chief value is in the root of the plant, 
) and he states that he has obtained better crops 
| Where the clover h as been cut and the stubble 
only plowed in, than by plowing in the green tops. 
Gen. Haxnrtsoy, also, in explaining the results 
| of the experiment above mentioned, suggests that 
the principal amelioration of the goil ‘Is by the 
lroots. They may produce a favorable effect in 
several ways. Whiere the soil is too compact, 
they make it more friable by dividing and opening 
it, and the decomposition of the roots themselves 
furnishes a large amount of matter. 








| We will suggest another mode also by which 
the roots improve the soil. It is known that 
plants exert a vital action on the soil. It is by 
this principle of vitality that they are able to re- 
luce the various substances of which they are 
formed, into food on which they can subsist. In 
xplicable es is t mysterious power, it must 


ibe wreat; for by its exercise the hardest flints 
jand the other mineral elements which enter into 
ithe vegetable structure, are perfectly dissolved, 
are taken up and made to perform their several 
uflices in the tissues. Perhaps no plant is more 
remark nhle for this action than clover. Seme 
idea may be formed of it by observing the effect 
| produced when its roots are brought in contact 
with rocks or stones. Under this vital energy, 
through the agency of light, heat, air, and mois- 
ture, the solid rock is made to crumble, and grad 
ually to wear away. Now may not this action 
of the roots tend to bring the earthy matters 
composing the soil into a state more favorable to 
ithe support of other plants? May not the min- 
,eral elements be thus rendered more easily solu- 
i ble and available to other crops ? 

It may be said that the sourness before spoken 
lof, can be avoided by allowing the clover crop to 
ripen and die before itis plowed in. This is proba- 
bly true, and it has been tried in some cases, but 
still preference has been given to the practice of 
| feeding off the crop. The fact upon the whole 
secins probable, that there are certain substances, 
as nitrogenized salts, &c., conveyed to the soil in 


ithe dung and urine of animals, whose action is 
more favorable to fertility than the crude undi 
gested vegetable matter.—.bany Cultivator. 


} 


Mourramn.—The Sangamon Journal contains the 
fi as wins x mode of tre ati n¢ this disease among 
|eattle, as practised by Major Washington Tles of 
that cor inty. 
| J,ast winter the murrain attacked his stock 
‘of eattle and several died every day. When the 
idisease raged most fatally, and the prospect seem 

jed to be fair that he would lose his whole stock, 

he salted his cattle and mixed with the salt acon 
| siderabli portion of copperas—nol so much, howev 
er, as lo & ive the cattle a distaste for the salt,— 

The result was that those affected by the disease 

were immediately cured, and no new casé of dis 
ler isc or death ace nrred thereafter.’ Prairie Far 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
‘Crops in Western Michigan, &c. 
Sr. Josern, June 12, 1846, 

Mr. Henievt,— 

Dear Sir :—Yours of the 8th inst. is before 
me, and I am happy in reply to your inquiries af- 
ter our crops, fruits, &c., to give the most flatter- 
ing answers. The wheat crop far exceeds any I | 
have before witnessed in Michigan, during a resi- | 
dence ot twelve years, and is, I think, safe from | 
all but rust, and the present appearance, which is 
that of drouth, would seem to give promise of | 
escape from that also. Our spring crops, oats in 
particular, look exceedingly weil. Meadows, | 
where we have them, are exceedingly fine also. 
Fruits,—although in some instances destroyed by | 
the remarkably fine weather immediately previ- 
ous to the setting in of winter,—peaches in par- 
ticular—still promise well generally. 

While I have pen in han ‘i permit me to furnish | 
for the Farmer a recipe for the cure of Cholera | 
Morbus. It is simply cider and ashes. 
common glass of cider, put into it a table spoon- | 
ful of warm ashes, stir a little, let it settle a mo- 
ment, but swallow it while in a state of efferves- | 
cence, if you swallow a little ashes it is no bad | 
medicine ; repeat tie dose in fifteen minutes, and | 
a third dose will effect the cure. Inacase where | 
cider was not to be had I should try a substitute 

repared from vinegar and water : this, however, | 
have never seen tried. In order to carry con- 
viction, if possible, to the minds of your readers, | 
I must be indulged in telling my story—(I claim 


a good deal of indulgence of this kind you 
know.)—I picked up the recipe in a newspaper 


in Western N. Y. about 1816. Ina very short 
time afterwards, I had myself an attack of the 
disease, and happening, from some cause, to be 
fully convinced of the efficacy of the recipe, in- 
stead of sending for the Doctor, sent to the vil- 
lage where he lived for cider, and obtained imme- 
diate relief. Since then, in raising a family of 


ten children, we have hada number of cases of | 
this disease in which we have applied this remedy | 
Still further, in 1832, while | 


with entire success. 
keeping a stage-house at Medina, O., the cholera 
riging in Columbus on the one side, and Cleve- 


land on the other, we were of course apprehensiye | 


of its attacks ; and surely at length I had myself 


an attack, which I then thought, and still think, | 


was cholera, We tried the old and faithful reme- 
dy, and it carried me triumphantly through. It | 
is proper to remark that in all these cases the 


remedy has been applied in the incipient stage of | 


the disease ; whether it could be equally relied on 
in the more advanced stages, is more than I can | 
avouch. 


It may not perhaps be wholly useless to furnish | 


you also a word in the way of remedy for cramp 
—a ligature, tied tight about the leg, above or be- 
low the knee ; the more severe the attack the 
tighter you must draw the ligature. It used to | 
be said that eelskins applied in this way were 
efficacious ; but I have found that any common 
ligature is useful. Further—let those subject to 
cramp have their beds made level and full to the 
foot-board, so that the feet shall rest as high as | 
the legs. It is to be presumed that most of your 
readers may know all these things, still probably 


some do not, and may be benefitted by their pub- 
lication in the Farmer. 
Respectfully, 
Your most obedient, 
E. M. 





Soiling. 





Take a! 


| Dr. H. A. Field, at a late meeting of the N, 
| Y. Farmer's Club, ‘stated that his method of soil- 
‘ing was as follows: ‘To select a piece of land 

/neither wet nor very dry, and make it rich as pos- 

|sible by manuring. in September, sow rye; 

| double seed it—it will come early in spring ; then 
| sow oats, clover, and the common field pea, which 
will be of a heavy growth. After the rye is off, 

| sow Indian corn broadcast ; cut the stalks before 

‘it has tasseled. You can have two or more crops 
| of cuttings in a season, by beginning early, and 
| continuing to sow for several weeks in succession. 

Thus, you can sow rye in Septembe~, oats, peas 

and clover early in spring, and corn in early sum- 
mer. If this green food should cause diarrhea, 

give the cows for a while dry feed. He said that 
four of his cows soiled in summer after this plan, 
had yielded about 300 worth of milk the past 
year, sold to certain hotels in summer, for two 

‘and a half cents a quart, and for four cents in 

| winter. Two cows which gave only five quarts 
| daily each, upon being stabled and fed with green 
feed, produced eleven quarts each.—4merican 

| Agricullurist. 

| The entire adoption of a system of soiling we 
do not consider applicable to any portion of Mich- 
igan at present ; but there are experienced, every 

/season, more or less periods of extreme drouth, 
during which pastures dry up, and afford but 
sparing nourishment to domestic animals. The 
wild feed on the openings cannot every where be 
relied on; and at the best, it starts late in the 

spring, and affords comparatively poor feed after 

jabout the first of September. A resort, to a 

greater or less extent, to some of the products 

recommended in the preceding article, would, we 

‘think, be found serviceable to piece out the time 

_ before and after the wild grass is fit for use, where 

that is depended on, and to furnish a resource 

against dried up pastures, where the cultivated 

‘grasses have been introduced. This method 

| would apply particularly to the keeping of dairies, 

and would, it seems to us, obviate every objection 
to the successful introduction of that branch of 


‘husbandry on the openings. 
j i 





An ARGUMENT FOR CLEAN TILLAGE.—That 
period in the growth of plants in which they ex- 
‘ercise by far the most exhausting effect upon the 
soil, is during and immediately before the tipen- 
\ing of the seed. Hence is derived a motive for 
‘the timely extirpation of weeds, in addition to 
the obvious one of avoiding the inconvenience of 
allowing them to propagate and multiply. It is, 
ito prevent the exhaustion of our soils, by the 
| ripening of their pernicious seeds. This is using 
up the fertility of our lands to the poorest possi- 
ble purpose. 
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Seed. 


It is of the utmost importance that the seeds 
of all kinds of plants should have attained to 
perfect maturity, and should have been care- 
fully and healthily preserved. 

Seed which has not reached maturity, may, 
it is true, possess the power of germinating, 


but it always retains a disposition to disease | 


and weakness. It is true that disposition may 
be so far conquered by a coincidence of fa- 
vorable auspices, and by a soil and tempera- 
ture, peculiarly adapted to the nature of the 
plant, that imperfect seeds do occasionally 


produce vigorous and healthy plants; but 


there is always great danger of the crop’s 
failing, and the saving which the agriculturist 
may have effected by using such seed is not 
commensurate with the risk. I think it the 


more necessary to lay particular stress upon | 


this point, as Mr. Banks, the great English 


naturalist, has, in his observations on the | 


causes of corn being laid, stated it to be his 
opinion that the grain of corn which has been 
laid is equally good for seed as any other, 
since it has not lost the power of germinating. 


This opinion, promulgated by so celebrated | 


@ man, which might have spread itself exten- 
sively and produced the most baneful effects, 
was soon contradicted by the experience of 
numerous agriculturists. 
ricultural authors may have recommended 
that the smallest grain should be selected for 
the purpose of being sown, because then a 
given measure will contain a greater nuinber 
of seeds, all practical men who have paid any 
attention to the subject are not the less con- 


vinced of the advantages arising from sowing | 


the largest and most perfect grains; and it 
frequently happens that by strictly adhering 
to this plan they have obtained particularly 
good and very marked results, and a stronger 
and heal-hier race of plants have been crea- 
ted, which a little care has afterward been 
sufficient to preserve. It is this which partly 
accounts for the advantages which are found 
to arise from sowing the different kinds of 
grain procured from abroad, where proper 
care has been employed in their selection. In 
choosing the seed, a preference ought to be 
given to that portion of the grain which has 
been grown upona soil favorable to it, and 
calculated to bring it to perfection ; and it is 
worth while, on more accounts than one, to 
take the trouble of gathering the seed from a 
field suited to the plant, and also to pay all 
possible attention to the harvest by weeding 
and isolating the pants during their vegetation 
and hoeing up the earth, and, in short, sparing 
no care or pains likely to be conducive to the 
perfecting of the crop. By these means we 


shall ensure the seed’s becoming completely | 


and uniformly matured. But where it is one 


Although some ag- | 


lof the distinctive properties or peculiarities of 
the plant for the seed to ripen unequally, those 
\ears or pods should be set apart tor the pur- 
| pose of sowing which are periectly ripe. 
| Tho next point of importance is the pre- 
‘serving of the seedor grain intended for sow- 
jing. ltoughtto be carefully kept fromdamp : 
not only the moisture jnherent in it, but also 
‘that portion which it may absorb, should, if 
| possible, be abstracted from it. In order to 
|etfect this, it must be spread out to dry, and 
frequently turned, until the moisture is all 
evaporated. For as soon as the seed begins 
to deteriorate, which state is often expressed 
by saying that it is heated, and which becomes 
apparent in a very unequivocal manner from 
ithe oder which such grain then exhales, its 
success when sown will be very uncertain. 
But such seed has net lost the power of ger- 
‘minating: the youygg plants which shoot from 
it very frequently look fresh and green; but 
as they develop themselves, especially when 
they begin to blossom, they become weak and 
‘sickly, and the flowers fall off without fecun- 
‘dation taking place, or, at any rate, when lit- 
\tle or no grain is formed. I have had opor- 
itunities of witnessing the truth of this state- 
‘ment in a crop of osts produced by grain 
‘which had been allowed to become heated. 
The effect will be more or less striking in pro- 
portion to the deterioration of the grain, but 
‘it will in all cases be perceptible ; and, very 
frequently, when we attribute the ill success 
of the crops to other causes, this is the actual 
one. 
| Many persons consider a frequent change 
or renewal of the seed as an indispensable 
condition to the production of a fine crop. 
‘The necessity of this change is insisted on 
both by theorists and practical men, especially 
in extensive agricultural undertakings, where 
the great object is to produce the largest pos- 
‘sible amount of matter. But, according to 
|My own conviction, the strength of which has 
been rather increased than diminished, in pro- 
portion as | have acquired new data, the ad- 
vantage derived from the use of seeds pro- 
cured from foreign sources arises solely from 
this cause, viz. that farmers are not in general 
sufficiently careful in the choice and preser- 
vation of the seeds which they have gathered 
themselves, It may occasionally depend up- 
on localisy, or upon the nature of the soil and 
climate not being favorable to the pertect for- 
mation of certain kinds of grain; and, in that 
case, recourse must be had to seed procured 
elsewhere. But it more frequently happens 
that the amount of labor required by the farm 
or agricultural undertaking does not admit of 
the farmer’s being able to devote the necessa- 
| Ty care and aitention to the grain intended for 
‘seed; hence it is often injudiciously selected, 
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and selieved to exper lence fort mentation, w whic bh! 
deteriorates from its value and healthfulness. 
{[n all countries there are some districts and 
some particular farms which are famous for 
producing certain kinds of grain, and where 
the whole harvest is frequently sold for seed 
at very high prices. In such localities we 


generally find that this advantage arises not | 
less from the nature and properties of the soil | would sow a smaller extent of ground in the 
being favorable to the production of one par- | 
ticular kind of grain, than to the infinitely | 
greater care and attention which is paid to the | 


crop; and we shall also find, even among the | 


farmers themselves, a conviction that they 
owe the reputation théir seeds enjoy as much 
to the latter as to the former circumstance. 

In places where one or both of these advan- 
tages are not attainable, it may undoubtedly 
be advantageous to procure the seed elsewhere, 
even though this can omy be done at great 
exponse ; but | am by no means an advocate 
for the absolute necessity of this mode of pro- 
ceeding, for | am n convinced that if the soil be 
in other respects favorable, any kind of seed 
which is at first imperfect will gradually im- 
prove in quality, a: id, with care and attention, 
eventually be rendered perfect. 

Persons who maintain that a renewal 
change of see! is absolutely necessary, in- 
quire whether it ought to be taken from a rich- 


er or poorer, a stronger or lighter soil, and 


from a milder or colder climate, 
is, procure it from that place where it is most 
perfect and healthy. This is not always 
where the soil is richest, or the climate the 
mildest ; as in such places the corn is often 
too thick on the ground, and consequently not 


too large, and there 
in its component parts, the latter of which is 
alone capable of affording nutriment to the 
young plants. In those places, on the other 
hand, where the soil is so weak that it is inca- 
pable of furnishing sufficient nourishment to 
effect the complete formation of the grain, 
that grain will be equally improper for the 
reproduction of other plants; for wheat 
grown upon a soil which only produces stunt- 
ed grain will always bear an imperfect seed, 
and will require to be replaced by seed derived 
from really good wheat land. 

Itis a we!l known fact that, in plants as in 
animals, strength and weakness, health or dis. 
ease, are transinitted not only to the first gen- 
eration, but through several succecding ones ; 
and that these dispositions can only be grad. | 
ually eradicated by the help of other influ. | 
ences. 

* * z ¥ 
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Seed wheat of one or two vear: 
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already stated, it is not fit for seed. 
or 
to possess a store of seed left from the prece- 


My reply: 


| bit a 
' kitchen. 
up in mortar, is 


JuLy 


most st universally oneleeiady: as being less lia- 


ble to disease. 
Most agriculturists are of a different opin. 


‘ion as regards rye, and prefer quite new 
grain; for, when it is more than a year old, 


they consider it necessary to sow it more 


thickly than they would in the former case ; 


and, consequently, an equal amount of seed 


former than in the latter case. 

Old linseed is far preferable to new. 

Clover seed keeps very weil for two years ; 
it deteriorates on the third, and becomes quite 
feeble and incapable of producing plants on 
the fourth. 

As almost all kinds of seed keep at least 
until the second year, it is always advantage- 


ous to have a larger stock in hand than will 


be required for one year’s consumption, espe- 
cially of eutumnal grain, as by this means 
the farmer is enabled to choose the most fa- 
vorable period for sowing his land. It must 
not, however, be understood that we mean to 
advocate the practice of saving the grain of 
those years in which the crops have not be- 
come properly matured ; for then, as has been 
But if, 
when such years occur, the farmer happens 
ding year, he may consider himself very for- 
tunate.— Thaer. 





Farm Arrangements. 
Mr. Geddes, in his buildings, acts upon a 
very sound and useful principle, one which 
combines economy and profit with convenience 


_ : ave /(if the distinction is preper), namely, that 
sufficiently exposed to the influence of air and | 
light to allow the grain to acquire absolute | 
perfection ; besides, the seed or grain is often | 
is more husk than farina | 


each department of husbandry shall have its 
house, where all that appertains to it shall be 
conveniently placed and arranged. I say 
arranged, because that is the true word, mean- 
ing that things are not only put in, but classi- 


| fied ; so thatif you please, you may go in the 


dark and put your hand upon any article that 
may be wanted. ‘Thus there is the carriage 
house, with each harness upon its own peg ; 
there is the tool-house, with each tool in the 
chest or apan its hook; the poultry being en- 
tirely excluded from these premises, which is 
not always the case in other establishments : 
the grain-barn, the hay-barn, the sheep, the 
cows, the hogs, ete. each occupying their own 
places. The poultry have suitable conveni- 
ences for laying and hatching. The milk- 
room, in particular is worthy of especial no- 
tice: it is a beautiful little building, situated 
in a tric eat place in the yard, leaving 
space for driving a team with wood or any 
other load to the door of the wood-house, and 
few feet from the entrance door of the 
It is constructed of cobblestone laid 
thirteen feet square, and the 
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corners are of hewn stone: it is one story 

high on the side facing the kitchen, has a stone , 
floor, with one room for milk, lighted with 

two windows, which can of course be darken- | 
ed by blinds, so as to exclude the flies, and 
ret allow the room to be aired. Upon the 
south side, the descent gives room for an ashi- 
house, with its door enclosed in stone. !m- 
mediately above the ash-room, which an arch- 
ed roof, is the smoke-house ; the smoke being 
admitted from the ashery below, through 
openings in the arched roel. ‘Che hams, and 
other meat designed for smoking, are suspen- 
ded on hooks on cross-pieces, which are then 
putin for smoking. The whole arrangement, | 
as you mey readily conceive, is such as to 
ensure perfect safety from fire, and to com- | 
bine every convenience in each operation. | 
The meat is suffered to remain in its place 
through the season, as the room is cool, ex- 
cludes flies, etc. Some other conveniences | 
are connected with this little but neat building, | 
the whole cost of which was only one hundred 
and fifty dollars. — American Quarterly Jour. 





Cutture or STRAWBERRIES IN ALTER- 
NATE strips.—A still more easy and eco- 
nomical mode [thar that of culture in rows, | 
is that of growing the strawberry in alternate 
strips. 

Early in April, or in August, being provi- | 
ded with a good stock of strong young plants, 
select a suitable piece of good deepsoil. Dig) 
in a heavy coat of stable manure, pulverizing | 
well and raking the top soil. Strike out the 
rows, three feet apart, withaline. ‘The plants | 
should now be planted along each line, about. 
a foot apartin the row. ‘They will soon send | 
out runners, and these runners should be al- 
lowed to take possession of every alternate | 
strip of three feet—the other strip being kept | 
bare by continually destroying all runners up- | 
on it, the whole patch Leing kept free of all | 
weeds. The occupied strip or bed of runners | 


will now give a heavv crop of strawberries, | 


and the open strip of three feet will serve as | 


an alley from which to gather the fruit. Af-| 
ter the crop is over, dig and prepare this alley | 


or strip, for the occupancy of the new runners 
for the next season’s crop. The runners 


from the old strip will now speedily cover the | 


new space allotted to them, and will perhaps 
require a partial thinning out to have them | 
evenly distributed. As soon as this is the 
case, say about the middle of August, dig un- 
der the whole of the old plants with a light 
coat of manure. ‘he suriace may be thn 
sown with turneps or spinage, which will 
come off before the next season of fruits. 

In this way the strips or beds, oceupied by 
the plants, are reversed every season, and the 


ithe hive, and turn it gently over. 
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same plot of ground may thus be continued ia 
a productive state for many years. 

Both of the above modes are so superior to 
the common one of growing them more close- 
ly in deds, that we shall not give any direc- 
tions respecting the latter. — Downing. 


Crusnivieo BDurrer.—Melt fresh butter by 
placing it in a vessel soy in a water bath, Ietit 
settle, and pour off the clear into an earthen- 
ware basin or pot, set in cold water, to cool it 
as quickly as possible, without letting it crys- 
talize. It keeps a long time without becom- 
ing rank.— Cooley’s Cyclo. of Prac. Receipts. 

To rakeé THE LloNEY wiTHouUT DESTROY- 
inG THE Bers.—In the dusk of the evening, 
when the bees are quietly lodged, approach 

g Having 
steadily placed it in a small pit, previously 
dug to receive it, with its bottom upward, cov- 


ier it with a clean new hive, which has been 
| properly prepared, with a few stick across the 


inside of it, and rubbed with aromatic herbs. 
Having carefully adjusted the mouth of each 


| hive to the other, so that no aperture remains 


between them, take a small stick, and beat 
gently round the sides of the lower hive for 
about ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, in 
which time the bees will leave their cells in 
the lower hive, ascend, and adhere to the up- 
per one. ‘Then gently lift the new hive, 


| with all its little tenants, and place it on the 


stand from which the other hive was taken. 
This should be done some time in the week 
preceding Midsummer-day, that the bees may 
have time, befure the summer flowers have 


| faded, to lay in a new stock of honey, which 


they will not fail to do, for their subsistence 
through winter.—Jé. 





Arete Sucar.—Express the juice, and 
add chalk until the whole of the acid is sat- 
urated ; pour off the clear liquor ; then clar- 
ify by boiling in a clean pan with somo white 
of egg; skim off the dirt; and lastly evapo- 
rate by a gentle heat to a proper consistence. 
Remarks. 1 cwt. of apples yield about 84 
lbs. of juice and 12 tbs. of crude sugar.—Ib. 





| Curerry AnD Peacu Leaves Potsonous.— 
A farmer lately turned his sheep into a lot 
occupied by some cherry trees, which had sent 
The sheep partook 
of the leaves of these sheots, and were soon 
seen staggering about the lot, and tumbling 
upon their heads. Many of them died, when 
their stomachs were found to contain large 
quantities of these leaves, which abound with 
prussic acid, fatal alike to man and animals. 
It should be known, too, that the stones and 
| twigs, as well as the leaves of the peach, cun- 
‘tain prussic acid, and are poisonous. -—/A. 


up shoots from the roots, 
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From the Albany Cultivator | tion with silex. Dr. Dana savs there are 50 

On the Use of Leached Ashes. Ibs of potash in a cord of leached ashes.— 

Mr. Eprror,—l. have just received your| /xposure to the air decomposes this, and then 
April No. of the Cultivator, in which you] #nether portion of alka‘i can be extracted by 
wish, for the benefit of one of your correspond- } water. ‘his partially explains what you have 
ents, H. C. B., some information on the yal-| heard of the Long Island tarmers, who * con. 
ue of ashes, &c., and call upon “ chemists to | Sider the leached ashes as goodasthe unleach- 
tell.” Not being exactly a chemist myself, | ed, provided they are not used for some time 
yet having dug into the science a little, for the after beingleached.” And you further say, 
“some suppose they attract valuable proper- 


purpose of assisting me in my farming opera- | "57 
tions, [ will offer a few remarks. ties from the atmosphere after coming from 


Wood ashes, as you observe, generally do| the leach-tub. Is itso ? and if any, what are 
best on rather light soils ; if they are applied | the properties acquired ?” 
in large quantities, either leached or unleached, In answer to your question, I say yes, it ie 
they have a tendency to bring in the red/ so, and will explain it. 
moss ; but upon gravelly soils this may notbe| _!f @ quantity of leached ashes are piled up 
detrimental, as they are usually dry and | unter cover of a shed exposed to the air, an- 
warm enough if there is moss. But upon other portion of alkali will be set free by the 
more moist and close svils, ashes may ultimate- | dec%mposition of the silex, as before stated, 
landthe alkali hasa strong affiwity far nitric 


ly prove injurious. | 
Unleached ashes when first applied to grass, | acid. Che air we breathe is mostly composed 


or other crops, are more efficient than leached, | of nitrogen 79 parts, and 21 parts of oxygen ; 
owing to the greater amount of alkali, or pot-| in these proportions, these two gases are me- 
ash they contain, but! do not think the sow-/chanically combined. But by well known 
ing of unleached ashes upon land the most eco- | chemical laws, these two gases chemically 
nomical way of using them. [faheavy rainim- ‘combine in several different proportions, and 
mediately follows, the potash is mostly washed | form very diferent substances from common 
out and carried off the land, or sinks into the| air. In one Of their chemical combinations, 
eoil beyond the reach of the roots of plants. | they unitein the proportions of 14 parts ni- 
Common potash is very readily dissolved in| trogen and 40 parts oxygen, and in these pro- 
about its weight of water. If a firmer wish | portions itis nitric acid, and mixed witha cer- 


es toapply unleached ashes to his grass, or tain quantity of water, 1t becomes Aydre-nitric 
grain crops, it would be the better way toj acid, or aquafortis. If common pot or pearl- 
mix his ashes quite moist with ground gypsum, | ash is dissolved in aquafortis, and the liquid 
and letthem remain some time in the heap. | evaporated, the result will be nitre or saltpe- 


The potash of the ashes would decompose|tre. But this is an artificial way of making 
the gypsum, and sulphate of potash would | saltpetre—and expensive, too, 
be formed. Sulphate of potash is much Jess} Nature takes a somewhat different method 
soluble than carbonate of poxash, asit requires} As before stated, the alkali in the leached 
sixteen pounds of water (at the temperature of ashes, has a strong affinity for nitric acid, and 
60 deg.) to dissolve one pound of sulphate of | so strong is that affinity, or attraction, that the 
potash. From this fact, the loss of potash by | nitrogen and oxygen of the atmosphere, wili, 
rains would be likely to be much less, and for | very accommodatingly, chemically combine in 
clover, cabbages, turnips, radishes, the sul- ‘the right proportions to form nitric acid, which 
phate is decidedly better than the carbonate] readily unites with the alkali, and forms nitre 
of potash. or saltpetre—naturally, and cheap too. The 
But I think it a much more economical plan! longer the ashes are kept, and occasional- 
to mix ashes with swamp muck, peat, or de-| ly moistened and shovelled over, the greater 
caying vegetable matter from the woods.—/the accumulation of nitre. But if the ashes 
All these substances are acid ; (decomposing | are occasionally wet with urine, drainings 
vegetable matters always produce acids ; ) these | from the manure heap, or mixed with night- 
acids want neutralizing before the muck, &c.,/ soil, or decaying animal matter—substances 
are suitable for most crops, (sorrel excented.) | all rich in nitrogen—the process will be much 


Frequently swamp muck is saturated with sul-| hastened, and the accumulation of nitre much 
phate ofiron, or alumina, that has oozed out in 
the water from higher land. In such cases, 
the ashes will have the direct effect to neutral- 
ize the acidity of the muck, and make ita 
good manure, 

There is, after the usnal process of leach- 
ing ashes for soap or potash, a certain quan- 
tity of potash left in the ashes, in combina- 





greater in a given time, Perhaps twelve 
months would be a proper time for the ashes 
to remain. 

A similar process is going on under all hou- 
ses and other buildings ; the potash in the fel- 
spar and mica of our soils, is being slowly but 
continually dissolving, and as there is also 6 
continual ascent of water, by evaporation, 
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each particle of water as it ascends, brings | Boiling water, (inall ordinary cases, ) being 
with it its particle of potash, which is returned | always at 212 degrees Fahr.,it is obvious that 
in the dry surface soil, which combines with a pot of potatoes will cook just as fast when 
the nitric acid. And there are frequently: boiling slowly as when boiling very fast; 
large accumulations of nitre under oid build- hence the notion of cooking a boiled dinner 
ings. Insome parts of the Kast Indies, where | faster.by a very hot fire, is founded in error, 
it seldom or never rains, nitre accumulates and only wastes fuel. The great amount of 
(as under buildings here, ) in such quantities latent heat carried otf by steam, renders it im- 
that the soil is shuveled up and leached, as we portant to keep boiling vessels closed by met- 
do ashes, and boiled down to niire, \al covers, which condense steam, and return 
Nitrate of lime is formec in vast quantities | in part the latent beat. Covering newly baked 
in the lime caverns of Kentucky. And the bread, by a cloth, condenses the rising steam 
dry plains in the province of Arica in Peru, | in the same way, and keeps the crust soft. It 
are covered with an incrustation of nitrate of | is the amount of heat required for evaporating 
soda. ; water, though by the slow process at common 
Every body knows, or ought to know, that | temperatures, that occasions the cooling pre- 
saltpetre is a good manure—though peranrps cess of sprinkling rooms in hot weather.— 
they do not all know why itisso. Possibly Cudiivator. 
I may continue the subject, but my sheet is 
full at this time. | Svuperton Move or Cuaine Hams.—A- 
Warner, N. H., April 20, 1846. L. B. | greeably to your request, | herewith send you 
Properties of Heat. ‘the process of curing the hams | sent you in 
Different suvstances and suriaces radiate, March, which recently called forth the admi- 
heat very differently. Light and porous bod-| ration of the American Agricultural Associa- 
ies usually throw it off from themselves, much tion, and the Farmers Club at New York. 
more rapidly than heavy and con.pact ones;| | madea pickle ef two quarts of salt, to 
and smooth and polished surfaces more rapid-) which | added one ounce of summer savory, 
ly than rough surtaces. Hence the heat! ore ditto sweet marjoram, one ditto allspice, 
thrown off from a large fire of burning wood falf ditto saltpetre, apd one pound brown su- 
and charcoal,—porous substances—burns the gar; boiledthe whole together, and applied 
face more than the heat from a metalic stove, | the mixture boiling hot, to one hundred pounds 
nota porous substance. Polished metals ra- | of ham, and kept it in the pickle three or four 
diate very slowly ; hence water will remain | woeks, 
hot much longer in a tea-pot, kept bright and | My process of smoking was not the most 
polished by the neat housewife, than in the | “8, 


biad ¢ cok its cosslaeanne:: wrthe | CxPensive, but may not be the less available 
CoP eaae 5O8- POT Ok Sie CATOLesE: ONS. : ‘ion that aceount. I smoked the hams ina 


same reason, pipes for carrying heat by hot | seed-cask, with one head in it, with a small 
w*ter or hot air furnaces, should be bright, in | hole for the smoke to pass out, hung my hams 
order thal. none may be wasted C0, the. way, _to the head, and used about a peck of mahog- 
till it reaches the place of destination. Hence hy. wave-duet for fsck. whicks A happened to 
also, the reason why stove pipes and drums 1 a1. on hand for packing goods. I smoked 
made of polished Russia iron, do not throw off hie Bilson ewenlk 
so much heat as iron whose surface is rough, | ; 4 h 
or rendered porous by blacking. : Wm. Stickney. 
Substances radiating freely, absorb alsy| —Amer. Agriculturist, 
freely ; and those radiating little, absorb little. 
Hence the reason that a polished tin plate,| To Cure Gattis in Horses.—W. B. 
placed under a hot stove, or beside it against; Hamilton, of Philadelphia, says: ‘Some 
a wooden wall, remains cold, and protects the | twenty five years since, an old stage-driver 
wood. Hence also, as every cook knows, a| told me the secret why, to the astonishment 
bright baking tin will not absorb the heat and | and envy of every other Jehu, his horses were 
burn the bread as a blackened one will; and| never galled. Myselfand friends have tested 
indeed it often prevents the proper degree of itagain and again. Here it is. Gathera 
baking, which As at once obviated by erik it | quantity of smart weed (aqua piper.) which 
a slight coating in the smoke of a lamp. A grows in almost every wet spot; bruise it 
new tin boiler, over a clear and hot charcoal | well and put it in an iron vessel ; cover it with 
fire, failed to boil water at all ; the reason be- chamber-ley, and wash the galled places when- 
ing suspected, a few shavings of pine were| ever the horse enters or leaves the -stable, or 
thrown in to smoke the surface,—when the} oftener, and the cure is almost immediate.— 
water soon boiled rapidly. Hence the utility| [f badly galled under the harness or collar, 
of the thin coating of soot which forms on the | buise well some of the leaves andbindon the 
bottom of boilers. spot. "— Cult. 
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Origin and growth of Fungi. 
The common theory is that fungi, and parasitic 
plants spring from sceds or sporutes, which veg- 
etate on bodies that are adapted to their growth. 
A writer in the Gardener's Chronicle, takes a dif- 
ferent view of the matter. It reasons thus :— 
“In the mineral kingdom we find that metals) 
in crystalizing assume frequently an arborescent 
form. ‘The same thing may be observed in wa- 
ter crystalizing into frost, on the panes of win- 
dows. When a small quantity of paste is allow- 
ed to stand for a few days till it begins to undergo 
decomposition, it becomes covered with a multi- 
tude of white fibres or threads shooting upwards 
into the air, having all the appearance of a veget- 
able production.” 
Ife then goes on to argue that this vegetable- 
like substance grows up in paste, “even when 
excluded from the direct action of the atmos- 





phere,” although “the previous process of boiling 
and preparing the paste was suflicient to destroy 
any ordinary power of germination which a seed 











or sporule ip it might possess.” In consideration 
of these circumstances, therefore, the writer sug- 
gests that fungi may originate in accordance with 
a law, which, when organized bodies cease to ex- 
ist in one form are by certain influences impelled 
into other forms. ‘To use his own language—“ it 
would appear, that whenever a plant becomes dis- 
eased, or its juices unnaturally expelled by at- 
mospheric or other causes, the law now indicated 
might send up part of these exudations in a shape 
resembling fungi, and that the new vegetable thus 





produced, appearing almost at the same instant | 
with the disease which gave birth to it, might, by | 
some, be considered as a new being arising from 
a seed or sporule, instead of its being merely an 
extension of the existing vegetable in a new) 
form.” —Cult. 

Mitx Sovurineg ww Tuunper Sroxrms.—We | 
have heard great complaints from dairy women | 
about their milk getting sour during a thunder 
storm, although perfectly swect a short time pre- | 





| 
Sear | 
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vious. The following plans will in a great de- | 
gree prevent this: All the pans containing milk | 
ought to be placed upon non-conductors of clec- | 
tricity, such as blocks of baked wood, pieces of 
glass, or wood that has been well painted or var- 
nished. ‘These are articles most easily provided. 
Beeswax, feathers, and woolen cloths, are also 
non-conductors, but inconvenient to be used. All 
these articles will insulate the pans and prevent 
the electric fluid from entering, which is the cause | 
of acidity, or is in fact the principle of acidity it- 
self.— Ex. 


Cramntiks. —Instead of plastering the inside of 
chimnies in the usual way, take mortar made with 
one peck of salt to each bushel of lime, adding as | 
much sand and loam as will render it fit to work, | 
and then lay on a thick coat. If the chimney has 
no offsets for the soot to lodge on, it will contin- 
ue perfectly clean, and free from all danger of ta 
king fire. A trial of three years warrants this | 
assertion. —Er. Paper. 








((” Gypsum may be entirely dispensed with 
where marl is used.—.2m, Quer. Journal, 
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FARMER. 
Derroir Market, June 25th. 
Flour, $2,87 to %2,90 ; Wheat, 60 cts.; Wool, 





SEED STORE, 
NO. 23 DEAN STREET, ALBANY, N. ¥. 

rye proprietors of the above establishment desire to call the 

aitentio. of farmers and merehants in Michigan and other 
Western states, to their stock of seeds, comprising every variety 
froin the best American and Enropean growers,making an assort 
tment equal to any ja ttis country. Many of our seeds are im 
ported, and alt are warranted genuine, 

The stock of implements is extensive, ¢mbracing the most re 
cent improvements in every department. We keep the “Cen 
tre Drafi,” “ Worcester” and * Diamond” plows of all sizes, 
finished in the best manner. 

“ Lewis’ Seed Planter,” Ure most perfect one yet invented, is 
made and seld by us. It wil! plant at any required distance, 
Turneps, and all small seeds, Beet, Carrot, ‘Tobacco, Cotton , 
Corn, Beans, Peas, and in short all kinds of seeds. Orders for 
any of the above articles in any quant'ty will be promptly filled 


and shipments made as directed. 
Er. COMSTOCK & CO. 
Albany, May 12, 1846, 


TPS > t r 
HUNT'S REVOLVING TORSE-RAKE. 

if AVING purchased the right of making the above Horse 
rake for Jackson County, with the exception of two towns 
(Grass Lake & FE Portage ,)t am prepared to furnish’ rakes to-or 
der. They may be found at the store of Sumner & Bennett, in 
the village of Jackson, about the middle,of June, All orders giv 

en Sumner & Bennett, or the subscriber will be attended to 

WESLEY W. LAVERTY. 

Jackson, May 28, 18 16. 
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During the ensuing year. all subscriptions will commence wit: 
the volume. The price of a single copy is fifly cents. To clubs, 


| a reduction is made, namely, five copies for $2, cight copies for 


#3; and inthis proportion for any larger number. No reduction 
allowed unless payment be made in advance, 

To former subscribers, and to all others who may be vouched 
resident agent, the paper will besent on a credit till 
To all demands remaining unpaid on the Ist of 


October next. 
January next. au addition of 25 per cent. will be made, 


&PVERTISEHAENTS 


| Of agricultural implements, farms for sale, &c,, would be inserted 
on our last page at $1,75 per folio, for 3 months, or 75 cents for 


the first insertioa, and 50: cents for each continuance. As the cit 
now probably greater than that of any 
other paper in the State, and as the number of advertisements is 
very Himited, itis evidently a highly advantageous medium for 
advertising 











